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learned to cope with a foe whom they were to meet uncler
Hannibal. In order to hold the line of the Po they planted
military eolonies at Cremona, Placentia, Mutina and a num-
ber of other places. These came into play, as we shall see,
when Hannibal, a few years later, debouched upon the Pa~
dane valley from the Alps.

By 220 B. c. Borne had placed her hand on the entire
Italian, peninsula, and held the seas on its either side, with
Sicily, Corsica, Sardinia and other contiguous islands. This
century had wrought great changes in her standing. But
Rome was to be called on again to fight for her holding, and
this time as never before. Had it not been for her sensible
institutions and sound body-politic, she must have succumbed
before the Carthaginian captain.

Rome was liberal to her colonies, all of whom in conse-
quence desired her success; Carthage ground hers down with
heavy tribute, so that they would really be benefited by her
fall. Carthage destroyed the walls of her colonies because
she feared them; Rome kept those of her colonies, and as a
result possessed a rampart of fortified posts. An enemy
landing1 on Roman soil had just begun his task; an enemy
landing in Africa had all but completed his. In Carthage
the land was owned by planters and tilled by slaves; in
Rome the citizen himself tilled the soil. In Rome the landed
interest was the highest; in Carthage the moneyed interest
controlled everything. Rome was governed by men who
fairly represented the people ; the small farmer was a distinct
power in the land; Carthage was governed by rich merchants
or planters, whose money gave them influence, and who cared
for nothing else. The Roman was simple; the Carthaginian
luxurious. The Carthaginian citizen was averse to military
duty; it was the pride of the Roman. The Roman senatehe Romans not only gained control of
